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"THE  INVERTED  MAJESTY  OF  GOD" 

rtHe  hath  chosen  things  of  little  stvength   .  . . 
to  explode  the  pretensions  of  the  things  that 
are."       I  Cor.    1:28       (Phillips) 


I  don't  suppose  there  is  anything  easier  to  stage 
than  a  Christmas  pageant.  Heaven  knows  there  is  hard- 
ly a  church  and  seldom  a  school  that  doesn't  have  a  go 
at  it  every  year.  If  Matthew  and  Luke  had  thought  to 
copyright  the  script  the  church  across  the  centuries 
could  have  benefitted  handsomely  from  the  royalties  I 

The  Nativity  drama  requires  very  little  in  the 
way  of  props:   A  background  to  simulate  a  stable;  some 
burlap  get-ups  and  thonged  sandals  for  the  shepherds; 
a  few  fancy  robes  and  trinkets  for  the  wise  men;  a 
straw-strewn  floor;  a  make-shift  cradle;  one  bright 
light  breaking  down  from  above.   No  royal  raiment  is 
needed.   No  golden  spoon.   No  sound  effects,  save  for 
a  baby's  cry.   No  drums.   No  trumpets. 

The  casting  presents  no  problems  either.   Anyone 
can  pass  for  a  shepherd  or  a  wise  man.   Joseph  was  non- 
descript.  No  "face  man"  needed  here,  just  someone  old 
enough  to  be  a  father.   Mary  is  not  quite  so  easy. 
Here  what  is  wanted  is  a  face  that  shows  untrammeled 
tenderness  and  trust.   But  surely  no  spectacular  sur- 
face beauty  is  required.   The  angel?   Someone  graceful, 
boy  or  girl,  who  can  speak  clearly  and  not  feel  too 
uncomfortable  wearing  wings.   That's  about  it  I   No 
midwife.   No  servants  scrambling  hither  and  yon.   No 
crowd  rushing  in  to  offer  congratulations . 

"How  silently,  how  silently, 
The  wondrous  gift  is  given! 'V 


It  is  easy  enough  to  sentimentalize  the  obscurity 
and  poverty  that  attended  Jesus'  birth.   Our  hearts  go 


out  to  a  young  couple  faced  with  a  "No  Vacancy"  sign 
on  the  eve  of  parenthood.   We  soften  at  the  thought 
of  any  child,  let  alone  this  child,  being  born  in  a 
stable.   We  salute  the  "rags  to  riches"  angle  in  the 
drama,  the  "log  cabin  to  White  House"  motif;  although 
it  isn't  altogether  clear  what  the  riches  were,  or 
where  the  White  House  was  in  the  life  of  one  who  died 
by  crucifixion  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.   We  can  be 
aroused  by  contrasting  the  holy  family  out  there  in 
the  chilly  stable  with  those  rollicking  guests  enjoy- 
ing the  comforts  of  the  inn. 

Many  a  song,  many  a  play,  many  a  story  has  played 
upon  these  sentiments.   This  is  inevitable  and  proba- 
bly to  the  good,  for  we  live  in  a  hard  enough  world. 
Anything  that  can  touch  man's  soul  should  have  our 
blessing. 

But  consider  the  fact  that  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves do  not  play  up  the  spartan  aspects  of  the 
Saviour's  birth.   Neither  Matthew  nor  Luke  indulges 
in  sly  jibes  at  the  innkeeper  or  his  guests.   Neither 
makes  heavy  use  of  those  adjectives  and  adverbs  that 
would  send  us  reaching  for  the  kleenex.   The  pathos  of 
Bethlehem  is  not  exploited  in  the  least.   There  is  no 
attempt  to  stimulate  our  pity  or  capture  us  via  the 
emotions . 

The  reason  why  the  Scriptures  narrate  with  such 
restraint  is  because  there  is  really  nothing  unusual 
about  the  manner  of  Jesus'  birth.   Jesus'  entire  minis- 
try was  orchestrated  in  this  key.   His  beggarly  be- 
ginnings are  not  staged  as  a  "Before"  to  be  used  in 
some  striking  "Before  and  After"  contrast.  Such  an  "Af- 
ter" never  really  comes. 

Bethlehem  sets  the  tone  for  all  that  follows.   In 
early  infancy  Jesus  and  his  parents  are  forced  to  take 
flight  into  Egypt.   He  is  raised  in  a  town  that  is  a 
by-word  for  obscurity:   "Can  any  good  thing  come  out 
of  Nazarreth?"   (Jno  1:45)   When  he  finally  went  public 
he  chose  an  unlikely  assortment  of  men.   He  refused  to 
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leap  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  -  thus  withstand- 
ing the  temptation  to  win  the  populace  by  sensational 
means .   He  would  not  call  down  fire  on  his  foes .   He 
was  ever  an  enigma  to  his  contemporaries :   "Is  this 
not  the  carpenter's  son?"   (Mat.  13:55)   He  never  at- 
tempted to  amass  wealth:   "The  Son  of  man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head."   (Mat  8:20)   He  preferred  the 
casual  elegance  of  a  lily  to  Solomon's  concentrated 
splendor,   He  disdained  the  use  of  force  so  stead- 
fastly that  Pilate  was  compelled  to  ask  him  at  his 
trial,  "Are  you  the  king  of  the  Jews?"   (Mat  27:11b) 

What  is  obvious  is  that  Jesus  operated  on  a  dif- 
ferent definition  of  power.   Judas,  according  to  one 
theory,  wished  so  much  to  see  Jesus  take  off  the  wraps 
and  assert  himself  that  he  betrayed  him.   But  Jesus 
never  obliged. 

Can  it  be  that  Jesus  in  his  words  and  by  his 
deeds  and  bearing  was  in  truth  acting  out  for  men  the 
essential  nature  of  God?  What  if  Paul  had  it  right 
all  the  time  when  he  said:   "God  hath  chosen  things  of 
little  strength  ...  to  explode  the  pretensions  of  the 
things  that  are." 


On  the  impetus  of  nudges  received  in  recent  months 
from  friends  and  books,  I  have  been  asking  myself  of 
late  whether  my  understanding  of  God  is  sufficiently 
faithful  to  Jesus'  revelation  of  the  divine  nature.  I 
am  presuming  here  that  a  Christian  is  one  who  takes  the 
major  cue  for  his  understanding  of  God  from  Jesus. 

How  commonly  we  conceive  of  God  as  a  being  who 
possesses  what  we  lack.   We  see  the  divine  majesty  as 
countering  our  imperfections  and  limitations.   We  are 
weak,  so  God  must  be  almighty.   We  are  foolish,  so 
God  must  be  all-wise.   We  are  sinful,  so  God  must  be 
all-holy. 

How  often  we  conceive  of  God  in  monarchical  terms. 
We  see  him  as  one  "pavillioned  in  splendor."   One  who 
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demands    loyalty   and   commands    inexhaustible   power  and 
wealth.      One  who   is    able   to  have  his   own  way  by   an 
act   of  will. 

Or,   what's  worse,   how  often  we   tend  to   think   of 
God  as   one  who   is    and  does   what  we  would  be   and  do  if 
we  were   God!      Put   down  his   enemies.      Why  not?   Overwhelm 
unbelief  with   a  blazing   display  of  miracle.      Prevail 
completely   over  every    conceivable   form  of  opposition. 

The    chances    are   strong  that  some    combination   of 
these  ways   of  approaching   God  is   what   gives   most   of 
us   our  God-problems.      All  such   views   of  the   divine 
majesty   Jesus    inverted.      The    God  he   gives    us    is    in  no 
way   like   this! 


How  we   think   of  God  is    critically   important   to 
our  existence.      I   don't  think   any   of  us   would  quarrel 
with  William   Temple's    observation:      "If  your   conception 
of  God  is    radically   false,   then  the  more    devout  you  are 
the  worse   it  will  be    for  you.      You  are   opening  your 
soul   to  be  moulded  by   something  base.      You  had  much 
better  be   an   atheist." 

It   may   very  well  be   that   a  serious   reckoning  with 
Jesus    over  the    Christmas   season  will  make   it   necessary 
for  us   to  go   out   and   come    in   all   over   again   on   our  view 
of  God.      Sometime  within  the    coming  weeks  ,   between  writ- 
ing  cards    and  buying  gifts    and  planning  parties,    ask 
yourself  "What    if?" 

What  if  God  is  really  not  outsider  to  his  world, 
but  very  much  at  work  within  it.  He  stands  apart  al- 
right to  give  us  room  to  work.  But  what  if  the  most 
characteristic  aspect  of  God's  relationship  to  us  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  makes  "common  cause"  with  us.  Why 
do  we  so  habitually  think  of  him  as  towering  over  and 
against    us? 

What   if  we    are   more   likely   to   find  His  majesty   in 
the   ongoing  process   of  our   life   together  rather   than 
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in  dramatic  interruptions  and  interventions?  Our  good 
friend  James  Smart  is  right  when  he  says :  "The  source 
of  all  misery,  brokenness ,  and  sin  is  our  absence  from 
the  God  who  is  never  absent  from  us  but  only  hidden  by 
our  human  blindness  and  wilfulness . "2 

What  if  God  is  not  that  "Super-cop"  that  you  were 
trained  in  so  many  different  ways  to  believe  in?  What 
if  God  while  concerned  about  morality  is  not  moralis- 
tic? Which  means  that  even  though  he  wants  us  to  be 
good  he  does  not  withdraw  his  love  when  we  fail.  What 
if  God  is  not  actually  playing  a  never-ending  game  of 
"Gotcha?"  What  if  his  character  is  more  discernible 
in  what  he  puts  up  with  than  in  what  he  puts  down? 

What  if  the  judgments  of  Scripture  are  not  harsh 
impositions  from  without,  but  conditions  that  follow 
from  our  own  poor  choices  that  limit  brighter  options. 
In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  when  Jesus  refers  to  those 
who  elect  to  parade  their  almsgiving  before  a  thousand 
eyes,  he  notes:   "...  they  have  their  reward."   (Mat. 
5:12)   Which  means  that  they  get  what  they  are  after, 
but  nothing  more.   That's  all  there  is  for  them,  there 
isn't  anymore.   Such  piety  dead-ends.   Judgment  rises 
from  the  act  itself. 

What  if,  again  harking  back  to  Bethlehem,  Galilee 
and  Judea,  what  if  the  divine  method  is  one  of  attrac- 
tion and  not  compulsion?  What  if  God  is  one  who  knocks 
and  will  not  crash  the  gate?  What  if  He  prefers  to 
persuade  and  disdains  to  coerce?  What  if  He  chooses  to 
conquer  us  by  love  or  lose  us  altogether? 

"Hath  he  marks  to  lead  me  to  him, 
If  he  be  my  Guide?- 

In  his  feet  and  hands  are  wound-prints , 
And  his  side. "3 

What  if  the  durable  forces  of  history  are  not  loud 
and  claimant,  but  gentle  and  quiet?   Truth,  for  example, 
That  night  in  the  garden  when  the  soldiers  came  for 
Jesus  he  was  amazed  that  they  were  armed.   Nothing  he 
had  that  was  objectionable  to  them  could  be  wrested 
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away  by  force.   "Why  came  you  out  to  take  me  with 
swords  and  staves?"   (Mat.  26:55)   Military  hardware 
has  no  effect  on  truth. 

In  what  seems  to  be  an  uncharacteristic  observa- 
tion of  St.  Paul,  he  wrote  toward  the  end  of  his  sec- 
ond Corinthian  letter,  "For  we  have  no  power  to  act 
against  truth,  but  only  for  it."   (II  Cor.  13:8  NEB) 

"In  those  days  there  went  out  a  decree  from 
Caesar  Augustus  that  all  the  world  should  be  enrolled." 
(Lk  2:1)   Radio  stations  up  and  down  the  land  pre- 
empted other  programs  to  give  full  play  to  this  impor- 
tant news.   The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  im- 
perial hierarchy  was  featured  on  "Meet  the  Press"  in 
order  to  amplify  the  edict.   On  the  night  of  Jesus' 
birth  all  kinds  of  little  groups  huddled  up  in  the 
inn  and  other  places  to  discuss  the  new  taxation. 

But  truth  was  outside  in  the  stable.   As  history 
looks  back  upon  those  happenings  it  appears  that  provi- 
dence had  made  of  the  mighty  uGaesar  ~ai..mere  yard- line 
marker  by  which  subsequent  generations  could  identify 
God's  field  position! 

Recall  Robert  Browning's  dramatic  poem  "Pippa 
Passes."   It  is  the  story  of  a  young  girl  employed  in 
a  silk  mill  in  Asolo,  Italy  who  was  given  but  one  day 
off  a  year.   She  decided  on  her  holiday  to  visit  four 
people  whom  she  supposed  had  the  kind  of  love  she 
wished  for.   Innocent  in  manner  she  moves  from  place 
to  place  with  a  song  on  her  lips. 

In  the  course  of  her  day's  adventures,  and  as  a 
direct  result  of  her  influence,  two  illicit  lovers  are 
led  to  repentance;  a  man  is  reconciled  to  a  wife  newly 
taken  who  had  been  falsely  represented  as  a  woman  of 
culture;  a  would-be  assassin  of  the  king  is  led  to 
change  his  plans ;  a  bishop  is  saved  from  participation 
in  a  villainous  plot.   How  romantic!   But  what  if  the 
durable  forces  of  history  are  of  this  kind  -  not  loud 
and  claimant,  but  gentle  and  quiet?   "He  hath  chosen 
things  of  little  strength  ...  to  explode  the  preten- 
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sions  of  the  things  that  are." 

Arthur  McGill  puts  the  case  more  ably  and  succinct- 
ly than  I  am  able  to  do.   "God's  divinity  does  not  con- 
sist in  his  ability  to  push  things  around,  to  make  and 
break,  to  impose  his  will  from  the  security  of  some 
heavenly  remoteness ,  and  to  sit  in  grandeur  while  all 
the  world  does  his  bidding.   Far  from  staying  above 
the  world,  he  sends  his  own  glory  into  it.   Far  from 
imposing,  he  invites  and  persuades.   Far  from  demanding 
service  from  men  in  order  to  enhance  himself,  he  gives 
his  life  in  service  to  men  for  their  enhancement."14 

I  read  with  pleasure  a  few  weeks  ago  a  short  novel 
entitled  The  Story  of  a  Small  Life,  written  by  Profes- 
sor B.  J.  Chute  of  Barnard's  English  Department.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  social  worker  who  goes  into  Harlem  with 
a  firm  desire  to  help  make  things  better.   In  the  course 
of  this  experience  he  finds  himself  in  frequent  dialogue 
with  a  veteran  Episcopal  priest,  Father  Bailey,  who  has 
learned  to  live  expectantly  with  deferred  results. 

In  what  I  judge  to  be  the  most  moving  exchange  in 
the  story,  this  somewhat  brash  young  social  worker  at- 
tempts to  draw  Father  Bailey  out  of  a  maddening  silence. 
He  asks  a  question:   "  'What's  your  idea  of  a  blasphe- 
mous remark,  Father  Bailey?'   I  had  several  answers  in 
mind  for  him,  none  of  which  he  would  be  likely  to  in- 
vent, and  my  self-esteem  began  once  more  to  unbutton. 
Father  Bailey  nodded,  accepting  the  question,  and  he 
sat  and  thought  about  it  for  quite  a  while,  his  hands 
spread  on  his  knees,  looking  at  me  as  if  I  were  a 
friendly  hearthside  fire.   Finally,  he  answered,  'How 
about  'loo  gbodttoTbe  £Dud?to"]§e  true? ? 

Christmas  is  a  study  in  the  inverted  majesty  of 
God.   Can  you  live  with  that?   Or  better,  can  you 
really  live  without  it? 
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Closing  Prayer 

Dear  God,  since  we  become 

like  what  we  worship , 
Help  us  to  conceive  of  Thee  aright. 
Grant  us ,  with  the  mirth  of  Christmas , 

occasions  for  serious  reflection. 
For  we  would  return  from 

Bethlehem  -  wiser  than 
we  came . 

Through  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord.   Amen. 
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